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ABSTBACT 

Trends and issues in the shift of four- year colleges 
and universities in adding associate degree occupational programs are 
considered. After a brief historical overview, the f tat us of 
occupational prograaus at four^year institutions is discussed, vith 
enphasis on the patterns of organization at various irstltutions. The 
shift in eission of the four-year institution is examined in light of 
its potential inpact on coiaunity colleges. The following issues are 
addressed: adaissions policies, tte doainance of liberal arts 
influences, the two-plus-two concept (a technical two-yeai curriculua 
articulated with a two-year upper-division baccalaureate prograa) , 
the adequacy of student services, coping with learning deficiencies, 
the lal>or aarket focus, granting credit for occupational experience, 
and the fora^tion of a new relationship with nontraditional segments. 
It is contended that the aoveient of the higher education coaaunity 
into occupational prograas will be net either through self -initiated 
articulation or state-iaposed regulations. It is concluded that ^he 
redirection of the institution's faculty, the revision of the 
curriculaa, the redesign of the support systei, and ti.e reallocation 
of resources are all required in the process cf adopting an 
cccupational education focus. These questions aust be considered as 
states reassess their aaster plans in higher education due to shifts 
in enrollasnt patterns. A 66-itea bibliography is appended. (PHB) 
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Preface 



Beginning with a historical perspective, Campbell and Korim pre- 
sent an overview oi emerging trends and issues as four-year coliegcs 
and universities comniit resources to offering two-year associate degree 
occupational etiiication programs. Among the issues addressed are: 
shifts in institutional mission, uses of limited resources, responses to 
an unfamiliar clientele, and institutional capability to offer new kinds 
of services- 
Enrollment inrreases in coniinunity colleges, particularly in occupa- 
tional education programs, are currently being linked to simultaneous 
enrollment decreast:^i .n the traditional liberal arts programs at four- 
yenr colleges and universities. The connection between enrollments 
in two-year nd four-year colleges has yet to be proven; however, if 
there is a connection, and if "market" were defined as all college stu- 
dents, it might reasonably be claimed there has been a total market- 
share shift in higher education, and that the shift has been toward 
community colleges and the a^»sociate degree. 

Serious ronsidc ration must be given to the possibility that higher 
education is not deah'ng with a market-share shift at all but with a 
totally new market for edurntional wares. It also appears that a 
significant numlx^r of four-year colleges and universities subscribe to 
the view that higher education is dealing with two separate and dis- 
tinct market* one declining while the other expands. The response of 
four-year institution^ has been to embrnk on diversification strategies. 
By offering two year occupational education programs, the four-year 
institutions seek to compete in a new marketplace. The baccalaureate- 
degree granting schools, currently positioned with a stable proportion 
of a declining mnrket, are increasingly diversifying to gain entrance 
to an arena that once was the exclusive domain of the* two-year in- 
stitutions. 

The '^pplic.ition and u?^e of the two-year instead of the four-year 
t'tcgree is one of the differentiating ch^iracteristics of the new educa- 
tional clientele. Associate degrees, es{X'cially in CKCupational educa- 
tion, enable a student to: enter employment fields at ^n earlier date: 
continually exercise occupational choices without substantial time in- 
vestments: finance harcalaureate degrees through well paying transi- 
tional jobs: and remain current in chosen occupations. There is 



clear evidence that students in occupational programs in two-year 
colleges have novel demands, disparate needs, and a wide range of 
characteristics that further distinguish them from the baccalaureate 
degree-seeker. 

In this monograph, Campbell and Korim raise penetrating questions 
about the miJ^ion of higher education institutions. Noting that busi- 
ness and industrial organiitations have long since learned that major 
organizational disturbances are inherent in change, they examine the 
extent to which educational institutions are preparc^d to accept and to 
undertake the internal adjustments necessary lu launch a successful 
diversification venture. Ihe compilation of data presented in this 
monograph has been long overdue. 

Kathleen F. Arns 

President, Council for Occupational Education, 
Affiliate of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges 



Foreword 



A constant in the history of higher education in this country has 
been the changing nature of the curriculum. Today the curriculum is 
still changing but these changes may now be as much a result of in- 
icnial as of external pressures. One external pressure is to make the 
curriculum more sensiti%'e to the occupational life of the institution's 
graduates; one internal pressure is the desire to survive. 

Because of the decreasing number of high school graduates, new 
institutions as well as new curricula cannot be formed without threat- 
ening the existence of those already in place. An example is four- 
year institutions thai are beginning to offer two-year occupational 
programs, traditionally the province of the junior and community 
colleges. The controversy that surrounds this new trend prompted the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education to join with the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for junior Colleges to prepare this Research Report. 
Dale F. Campbell, Dean of Occupational Instruction at Vernon Re- 
gional Junior College, and Andrew S. Korim, Provost, Community 
College Component, West Virginia State College, were asked to 
analyze the literature and identify the trends and issues that are the 
crux of this curriculum change. While admittedly writing from the 
perspective of the two-year institution, they have produced a report 
that helps to claiiiy imd shar|K*n the issues surrounding the expansion 
of occupational programs in fou:-year colleges. 

Jonathan Fife 
Director 

[eric )® Clearinghouse on 
Higher Education 



Arthur M. Cohen 
Director 

ERIC ! ^ Clearinghouse f oi 
Junior Colleges 
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Overview 



Historically, education has had the role of flowing with the tide of 
human events as reflected in changes in values and lifestyles, indus- 
trial and commercial innovations, scientific discoveries, or politiially 
inspired devdopments. The fact that higher education is undergoing 
mission revision is consistent with its heritage. 

Contemporary forces of change affecting higher education include: 
competition from noniraditional centers of learning; impact of the 
career education investment that has been made in elementary and 
secondary school cuniculums; growing interest in life-long learning; 
critinsm of liberal arts education: changing composition of enroll- 
mcnts: stnutunil changes in the lalw market and in the economy. 
The cumulative effect of these forces of change is that both public 
and private institutions of higher leaniing are engaged in soul search- 
ing about outcomes. In some instances, colleges and universiti^^ave 
l>ccome defensive ;ind instituted regressive measures; for example, 
some colleges simply launch a public information campaign they 
hope will alter public opinion. Campuses within a state system often 
vie with each other for students to get a larger share of the budget. 

To meet demands for change, some institutions shift their mission 
to include new curriculums and services to new populations. Still 
others limit their activities to aggressive marketing of existing or 
slightly modified programs. Many colleges and universities have re- 
laxed previously selective admission policies. Shulman (1976, p. S5) 
pointed out that senior colleges that lower their admission standards 
to attract students who would otherwise go to nearby community 
colleges must also be prepared to meet the special needs of these stu- 
dents. There has been a shift in the curriculum to more pragmatic 
occupational-oriented programs of study in the form of inverted de- 
grees and harhelf)r degrees in applied arts and sciences, 

A primary source of momentum for change has ht*en fiiutuation 
in enrollnrent figures. In the past decade, enrollment of postsecondary 
students ir ocrupational curriculums has been phenomenal. Post- 
secondary enrollments increasc<l over 800 percent from 1965-75 and 
over 1,200 percent from 1965 to 1975, The increasing number of stu^ 
dents enrolled in fx:cupationa! associate degree programs is taking 
place within a context of college enrollments that are decreasing, or 
increasing at a decreasing rate (Kuhns and Martorana 1977. p. SO). 

1 
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Students continue to shift away from traditional liberal arts sub- 
jects to areas that offer more direct career preparation. In a study by 
Glenny from 1968 through 1974, more than half of the institutions 
offering courses in vocational /technical fields reported increased cn- 
roUmcnts, while there we\e decreases in the traditional liberal arts 
enrollments (Shulman 1976Np. 12). In less than a decade, a majority 
ot students have shifted from T%ra! arts prograiiis to programs with 



y ■\ more of a career focus. / f 

Trends indicate that by 1985, according to the (^^amegie Foundation, 
the public community college will more than diJuble in enrollment, 
whereas comprehensive colleges and university enrollment will decline 
slightly (Shulman 1976. p. 21.) The commitment of community col- 
leges to career education is their major strength in attracting students 
(Woodbury 1976, pp. 8-9). Cher the last ten years, community colleges 
have generally increased in status relative to the universities, which 
at first barely acknowledged their existence but now consider them a 
serious partner and. at times, a serious rival (Gross 1974), p. 7). Per- 
haps nowhere has this been felt more than in the traditionally liberal 
arts-oriented four-year institutions. 

Many state colleges that once confined their mission to the bac- 
calaureate degree and master's degree now include courses at the 
associate degree level. Haywood (1974, p. 685-688) reported on eleven 
four-year colleges and universities that were offering avsociate degree 
programs. r.ome for the first time. He attributed part of the new in- 
terest to ),aowing community pressure from industry and business 
groups and from part-time adult students who see the two-year degree 
as an attainable goal providing marketable skills. Declining enroll- 
ments were also a primary consideration. 

West Virginia is a case in point. The Board of Regents recently 
came into focus in the newspaper as plans to cut college liberal arts 
programs and to strengthen career training over the next five years 
were revealed, noting that in recent years the needs and interests have 
centered on programs that lead to career opportuniti^The Board of 
Regents justified its plans to move away frwn the libera! arts as a 
reflection of this trend. As an integral part of the changes in higher 
education in West Virginia there is envisioned an expansion of two- 
year community college programs, some of which are organized as 
components of four-year colleges (Hartzell 1979), 

Harris and Crede (1977, pp. 89-91) provided six basic reasons for the 
movement of four-year colleges as a group to extend activity more 
aggressively into middle-manpower, associate-degree occupational pro- 
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grams. Although the underlying considerations €X>Y€r a widt range, 
the potential for increased enrolhuents permeated most of the reasons. 

This new shift of four-year^^oHege^j and univeniities in adding as- 
sociate degree occupational programs has raised questions concerning 
the implications of this trend. As enrollments continue to decline and 

the financial state of many four-^'ear colleges become an increasingly 
acute problem, the tendency toward the expansion of occupational 
programs in four-year colleges seems destined ta take on new signif- 
icance. 

When occupational/^l>pgrams are introduced, the end result is not 
always compatible vdih the capabilities of the institution. Nor arc the 
desired benefits immediately fonhcoming. The redirection of the 
institution's faculty; the revision of the airriculum, the redesign of 
the support system, \nd the reallocation of resources are all required 
in the process of adopting an occupational education foais. Often 
these imperatives are not understood by the administrative staff, the 
faculty, and the governing board of the institution. Consequently, a 
number of issues become a matter of debate within the institution 
that sometimes overflow into the public arena. The major issues that 
raise themselves for consideration relate to the factors leading" four- 
year coHegcs to expand their mission to include associate degree pn> 
grams, the impact this expansion has on character of the original 
four-year college, and the impact it has on the higher education com- 
munity in general. TJiese questions must be considered at a time when 
many states arc reassessing their master plans in higher education due 
to shifts in enrollment patterns. 



Status of Occupational Programs in Four-Year Colleges 



Traditionally, area vocational-technioil schools, technical institutes, 
and community/junior colleges have been the original sponsors of 
occupational degree programs, as well as the prime forces in the na- 
tion in offering associate degree programs (Kuhns and Martorana 1977, 
p. 3S). Occupational programs are those that end in specific jobs and 
whose time-frame is two years or less rather than four years or more.^ 
These programs are offered not only at community colleges but also at 
proprietary schools and an increasing number of four-year institutions 
(Norris, Lasher, and Brandt 1977, p. 16). 

The involvement of four-year institutions in middle-manpower oc- 
cupational programs in some cases has also been long standing. These 
include most of the agriculture and mechanical universities and spe- 
cialized colleges like California Polytechnic Stale University at San 
Luis Obispo, Ferris State College in Michigan, Rochester Institute of 
Technology in New York, and University of Wisconsin at Stout 
(Harris and Grede 1977, p. 89). 

However, it has been only recently that four-year colleges have 
moved rapidly to expand their offerings ir less than baccalaureate 
occupational programs (Hayw./od 1974. p. fiSS). Among those leading 
:he exojmsion are about one half of the membership of the American 
Association of State C^llegfs and Universities (AASCU). which in- 
cludes S25 state colleges and universities with a combined enrollment 
of approximately two and one-half million students. The institutions 
award 45 percent of the baccalaureate degrees granted by public in- 
stitutions and enroll approximately 25 percent of the total national 
student population. All are publicly assisted, four-year institutions 
with a commitment to educational opportunity and to regional ind 
state public service. Most were founded as teacher colleges and evolved 
in recent decades from single purpose to comprehensive institutions. 
Program oflferings range from master's and doctoral programs to post- 
secondary associate degrees and technical vocational programs leading 
to a certificate (AASCTJ 1978. pp. 5-4). 

5Thc term occupafinnal education is used in this monoRrapb lo denote all orRan- 
prcmarns of fM«i secondary siiidv that nmibim- portions of technical, maiiipula- 
tive gt-ntral and tUttivt- coursi-s !o pit-pari- ftie student for .■mployincnt up«,n 
suctTssful tnmplction (Thoniton 1972, p. IW)). References to oi-cmwtion, voca- 
tional-technical, and carwi education are used interrh.mKfablv ifi the narnitive. 



A portion of the membership of the National Association of State 
Universities and Uind-Grant Colleges (NASULGC) is also active in 
associate degree occupational programs. NASULGC membenihip in- 
cludes 142 major public universities in the United States, Guam. 
Puerto Rico, and the Vi,^in Islanils. It is i!ie oldest of the higher 
eclucation associations (Council for Advancement and Support of Edu- 
cition 1978. pp. 12- IS), 

The National Cx?ntcr for Education Statistics listed some 46S four- 
year colleges and universities offering t>oth associate and baccalaureate 
d<?grces in 1971 (Hooper 1975, p. 11)2. However, a little more than 
seventy-five percent (S2/i61 of 42,771) of the asstKiate degrees awarded 
by four-year institutions in 1974-1975 were classified as occupational 
curriculums (Baker and Wells 1977, p. 12). A 1975 study of the mem- 
bership of the American Association of Jitare Clolieges and Universities 
attd the National .Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges found that over half of the 400 institutions participating in 
the study offered less than hnccnlaurcate rechnicnl programs. Since 
1957, the Tiumf>cr of instiiutions oflcrini^ these programs increased 
64,9 pcTcen! (IM (o 188) and the increase in number of additional 
programs was over 242. !( perrcFit (CiU) to 2,123) (Easfern Kentucky 
University 1976, p. 40). 

Patterns of Organization 

The f<)ur«year college involvement in ocrupationnl programs is not 
hniitecl to the integration oi associate degree* programs into the 
campus-based bate ahiureate curricula. Organi/af ional patterns and 
settings var\ from staie to state. The focus here will he on four year 
coll(^ges u'fiich chose to separate the programs cither geographically 
and/or organi7ationallv. Sucli programs ;ire usualK offered through 
a brunch campus, o tendon center, or are e\c'n referred to in some 
states as rommunitv c<>lie<;c (f)mpotients of the parent four-veaf. in 
stitufion. 

Podolsky and Smith (1P78, p. \v) define branch campus as: 

a rampus oi wn institution of higher edurafiiin which is or^ni/rd f»n a 
relatively piTnuntnt basis (i.t-,, has rclativrlv jKrmaiU'nt udminifaraU'on) 
whith offers an organized piogram or prf>$»nuiis of work of ut h'a« Iwo 
vcars (as opfHmM m^nnirst^s). and whirh is Imnft-d in a (ommimitv dif 
fereni from that in which Xhv parent inssiturioii is ItKau-d. !k-ing m y 
coiamunitv diflci^pt from that of th<- pan-fU iiis£initi<>n mcansi that a 
branch is jinatt'd fK*\fiiui a rciiymablc tonnnufin^ disfaiuv from \hv main 
cairipuf of the paient institutioii. 

2nue to a reclassification in data collection, a later fi^nc- fo compau* grt?wth was 
not available. ^ 

5 



In 1976-77 there were 1,21S public institutions within higher edu- 
cation. If branch campuses were counted as separate institutions, the 
U.S. total in the public sector would rise to 1,455. Of these institu- 
tions, there were approximately 106 branches in four-year and 96 
branches in the two-year colleges (Giant and Lind 1978. pp. 104-105), 
Since 1972, NCES began an alternate method of aggregating in- 
stitutional data that makes it possible to group two-year branches of 
niultican^us universities and two-year branches of other foupyear 
institutions with the independent two-year institutions rather than 
with the parent institution (Baker and Wells 1977, p. 29). The authors 
requested an analysis of the summary data of associate degree occupa- 
tional programs in four-year colleges of NCES for inclusion in this 
monograph, but the data was not provided for publication. Conse- 
quently, the scope of these offerings cannot be thoroughly summarized. 

The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges in- 
cludes in its annual directory enrollment data, where possible, on the 
two-year operations of four year colleges. However, many of these 
two-year o|>erations do not operate as discrete entities and choose not 
to be members or are not eligible for membership in the association. 
Consequently, they often are unable or not interested in reporting 
statistical information to the association (Fontelle 1979). 

Medsker (1960, pp. S09-S11) found the following generalizations are 
applicable regarding extension centers or branch campuses, as com- 
pared to junior colleges: first, the curriculum is generally narrower; 
second, the parent university dominates the standard of work and 
curricular decisions; third, extension centers generally lack financial 
stability and are substantially self-supix)rting through tuition and 
fees; and fourth, ihcy do not democratize higher education, since they 
have higher luiiion and fees than junior colleges. 

Gross (1974, p. 6) states that extension services of most universities 
offer only ideographical proximity, not low tuition or a wide range of 
services or a variety of general and technical courses. Extension centers 
also cari7 directly and indirectly the burden of research expenses of 
the main campus. 

In a comparative analysis of rommunicafions between public two- 
year branches of state universities and indcjsendent public two-year 
colleges, C::{mpbt H (1%S) found that decisionmaking was vested pri- 
marily in the dean of the branch iamjnis as the central contact to 
the main camj^us, ^vliereas independent junior colleges spread the 
decisionmaking ainoni; thv responsible administrators, 

Corfias (19f>7) fomul in a comparative study of public two-year in- 
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stituti^Mis in Ohio a mixture of two-year operations and obvious varia- 
tions in mission, funding, and governance. The Ohio system includes 
university branches, community colleges, technical institutes, and 
technical colleges, with the university branches usually confiniuj;^ ^heir 
offerings to a single occupational area. 

Extension centers do provide greater access to students, usually cm 
a commuting basis, than w^ould be possible through only the main 
campus; however the control by the main campus of the extension 
center limits the extent to which it can be responsive to local ccwn- 
munity needs (Blocker, Plummer. and Richardson 1965, pp, 37-58). 

The state of New Mexico is one example of a system that has branch 
community-college campuses that are governed by a parent four- 
year college. EsquiSil (1974) found that such branches can reduce the 
pressures for the cscablishmenf of separate community colleges and 
through their decentralized locations gain legislative friends for the 
university at budget time. 

Other states having a system of two-year branch campuses of the 
four-year institution include Louisiana, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin, to name a few (Lombardi 1975, p. 28). Some of these offer only 
the traditional transfer curricula and have little or no involvement 
in occupational programs (Medsker 1960, p. 309). The Carnegie Com- 
mission (1970, p. 25) found\^ that the curricula tends to be aca- 
demic, patterned after that ofNij^niain campus, and requires the 
same admission stanciards. The branfcfe campuses also tend to compete 
with the community colleges for the allocation of state funds and are 
not widely regarded as a desirable model for the two-year institution. 
Two other states that rrcently consideral a revision of their four-year 
college branch campus strnrture were Alaska and Kentucky. 

Alaskan comniiniit) colleges <^rew out of university extension centers, 
whose philosophy is still strong in the colleges. A 1974 report prepared 
for the Interim Committee on Higher Education of the Alaska legis^ 
lature stated that orcupatic^nal programs have not received as much 
emphasis as needed, with funding patterns favoring the transfer cur- 
ricula. The rcfxm rlTommcnded that certain defined limits of auton- 
omy be allotted to the colleges to allow them to respond quickly to 
local needs (Xfrl^an 1974). The Chronicle of Higher Education re- 
cently reported on the continued conversion of the University of 
Alaska extension centers at Kotzebue and Valdez into community 
colleges and the expansion of their service areas in an effort to be 
more responsive to local ncefis (S January 1979, p. 2). 

In the Kentucky system of higher education, all of the four^year 



public universities offer two-year, community-college^ype programs. 
TTie largest number of occupational programs is offered by Eastern 
Kentucky Univei^ity, with S2 two-year programs. Three o£ the seven 
four-year institutions have established on-campus community colleges 
as an integral part of the adi^nistrative structure. All of the four- 
year institutions administer tne two-year programs as par: of the 
existing academic division/department. The dean or director respon- 
sible for the community colleges provide coordination but has no 
administrative contix)l. Students are considered regular students of the 
university and are taught by the same taculty except in a few special- 
ized programs (Kentucky Council on Higher Education 1977, pp. 2-S). 

Concern developed over the organization of the Kentucky higher 
education system, which includes thirteen community colleges and 
technical institutes of the University of Kentucky Community College 
System and the two-year programs of the four year universities. The 
directors of the community colleges report to the University of Ken- 
tucky Vice President for Community Colleges, who in turn reports to 
the President o[ the University of Kentucky. The Council for Higher 
Education in 1976 initiated a study of community college education 
in Kentucky to ascertain the comprehensiveness of the system and 
consider the organi/ationai structure (1977, pp. 2-5). 

Recommendations that emerged from the study relative to com- 
munity colleges in four-year institutions were too extensive for a com- 
picle review, but most noteworthy in terms oi this study is the recom- 
mendation tfiat each four-year university should designate a separate 
oi^ni/atiunal structure with the prestige and authority to effectively 
administer the programs. Separate funding and record systems were 
also recommended to insure proper levels of funding and to permit 
data comparisons for i^neatcr aaountability. A slight majority of 50.1 
percent of the facuii% surveyed prt^lencd coiuinuatiun of the Com- 
munity colU\i;c as part of tlie University of Kentucky system to alter- 
nate forms <>t |K)ssiblc rcc)rgani/;ui<)!i (1977, pp. 29. 33). To date few 
significant changes in tiie structure have occurred as recommended in 
the study. 

A system somewhat simihir to Ketitucky's four year college involve- 
ment in associatedegi'ce occupational programs also exists in the 
state of West Virginia, even though the freedom of development in 
West Virginia aj'pears to he more restiiaive than \n Kentucky. Clan- 
cern over the potential dnplicntion of cHorts Kentucky found (1977, 
p. 25) might have bvvn auv nf the reasons that prompted Mills to 
undertake a comparison of the goal perceptions of free-standing com- 
munity colleges atul those of community college components of four- 
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year institutions in Vvcst Virginia. However, Mills' research of the 
West Virpnia s>^iem (1977, p, 144^145) led him to conclude that a 
separate administrative structure would be more compatible with the 
mission of the community college components than the organizaUonal 
structure that exists. Mills noted that: 

coainiuniiy college* organircd ai components within the organiaationaJ 
tfructurc of four-year inyiiutioiu in West Virginia are not likely to be 
able CO provide a ftiUv functioning program lo accomplish generally ac- 
cepted community college goals. . . . The Board of Rcgtnu of Wett Vir- 
ginia ihould renew its efforts to eslabiish a separate administrative «ruc- 
ture . . . a more receptive attitude toward gcncraily accepted communitv 
college goals musi be developed among adminisiraiivc, fi:cuky, and student 
personnel groups of four-\ear insiitutions, 

Deegan (1971) conducted a study to assess the d^ee to which an 
Indiana University regional campus supplemented by Indiana Voca- 
tional Technical College, fulfilled the general functions of a compre- 
hensive community college. He concluded that the services provided 
were in general (omparable with the significant proviso that admis- 
sion requirements, cos;s, an<l priorities differ markedly from that of 
a community college. Deegan recommended that the state of Indiana 
study its system of higher educaticm to determine if the opportunities 
afforded citizens of other states through coniniunity colleges are 
available in Indiana. 

As is evident from the brici icview of the status of occupational 
programs in four-year colleges, there is no unanimity among the 
respective states or colleges as vo die proper organizational structure 
of occupational associate degiee programs within four-year colleges. 
The renewed interest of four-year colleges in expanding their offerings 
to include occupati-mal programs leads one to question what impact 
this mission revision will have on the collc^ge. The examination of 
earlier shifts in mission in. the history of the ctmimunity college may 
provide M)me insights on this potential impact. 



Shift in Mission 



Formulation of a nassion philosophy is an essential step in rede- 
fining the direction of a college (Hill 1978, p. 101). Miiision deter- 
mination is a complex and difficult task, complicated by the traditional 
roles adopted by various segments within higher education, Four- 
vear institutions and community colleges have historically had dif- 
ferent goals, organisational patterns, and philosophieii about student 
needs. 

Mills (1977, pp. 142-143) delineates the contrasting terminology 
usually associated with the two institutions. The purpose of the four- 
year institution has generally been associated with "the dissemination 
of and attention to advanced knowledge, scholarly specialization, pro- 
fessional preparation, pure research and selectivity, (regarding student 
admissions). The primary purpose of the community colleges consists 
of "comprehensiveness, popularizing of educational, occupational- 
technical training and retraining, 'open door' admissions, remedial 
and developmental programs, career counseling and guidance, and 
community oriented education." 

The differences between the two types of institutions are both 
characteristic and historic; but higher education's history cannot be 
considered static in nature. Blocker and Campbell (1962, p. S) state 
that "institutions, regardless of their purposes, are based upon and 
grow out of the needs of people they serve. They are continually 
growing, contracting, or changing in reaction to shifts in the forces 
of society and the evolving attitudes and needs of individuals and 
groups." The development of the comprehensive community junior 
college is in itself one such transition. 

Educational Icatlers of tmiversities and colleges had strived for 
many years to separate the firsi two years of post-high school educa- 
tion from the university (Mills 1977, p. 142). This laid the foundation 
for the hirth of tlie tuntprehcnsivc- eommimsty junior college. 

In 1970, the {l;irnegie Commission (pp. ir)-2S) recommended a 
series of goals for the dcveltipment of ihc college. One recommenda- 
tion that emerged from the study was 'hat the two-year institution be 
preserved: ". . . public two-year community rolleges should be actively 
discouraged by state planning and financial policies from becoming 
four-year instifulions. . . ." Th. re was concern that if this change 
occurred there would he less emphasis on orntpaticmal programs that 
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v;auid leave an unmet need in the community. Many early leaden in 
the community college movement maintained that occupational edu- 
cation should be the college's primary mission (Lombardi 1978, p. 1); 
however, between 1962 and 1967 twcnty-seven junior colleges made 
the transition to a four-year institution (Morrison 1966, p. 442). 

Schroeder (1967. pp. 2S7-248) listed seven factors key to this transi- 
tion, including: first, :i belief in the need for the proposed programs; 
second, the desire for prestige; third, the possibility of increased en- 
rollment and financial support; fourth, local community support; 
fifth, encounig.ncnt from consultants; sixth, support from local 
political leaders; and st vcnth, the growth of competing institutions. 

It is ironic that the reasons cited by Schroeder a little more than a 
decade ago are toiiay all plausible reasons for the movement of four- 
year colleges to add associatf degree occupational programs. Harris 
and Grede (1977, pp. 90-91) cite six other reasons for the interest of 
four-year institutions in associate degree programs: first, the decline 
in the numbers of traditional college-age youth; second, doubt of the 
legislatures about the efrectivencss of liberal arts programs in the 
public movement toward accountability; third, unfilled dormitories 
whose payment stheiiiiles were designed around near capacity; founh, 
potential for vertital articulation to continue for the baccalaureate 
degree; fifth, lowering of acimission requirements; and sixth, student 
demands for tareer-rcJc-vant programs with brighter job prospects. 

Midwestern State University in Texas is an institution whose mis- 
sion has evolved with the changing forces of the community. Founded 
in 1922 as ;i junior lollege, Midwestcm betamc a university in 1950, 
then dissolved the junior college division in 19fil (Midwestern State 
University 1978, p. 7). But after experiencing a recent decline in en- 
rollment. Vfidwcstcrn displayed a renewed interest in associate-degree 
cKcupalionai programs bv adding thrt-c since 197.5 (Hughes 1979, pp. 
1-5). 

Gross (1974. pp. 1-8) proposes a mmici capitalizing on ihe strengths 
of the comnumity colk-ge in changing a iour-year institution into 
what he tails a C:<)mmnni versity. TJu- shift in goals of the four-year 
college would assist the institution in the areas of overstaffing. over- 
production of graduate dej^rees. and lowering freshman enrollments. 
He states that this would be seen as .m opportunity for job improve- 
ment by community college faculty and administrators. His concept 
of a communiversity would: (1) he hxated within commuting dis- 
tance; (2) nni a full program from early morning to late evening; 
(3) charge low tuition; and (4) give equal status to academic and non- 
academic credit. 
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Concern exists in Gross' proposal as to whether a communiversity 
or oublic community colleges organized as institutional components 
of Senior institutions %vould be able to acconiplish the generally ac- 
cepted uoals of a community coilege (Mills 1977, p. 5). 

Gross" (1974, p. 2) stated thai the general feeling on the transition 
of junior colleges to four-year institutions in the sixties was that "the 
two institutions arc so different in purpose and emphasis that most 
marriages between them would be ill advised." The same might now 
be said of the four-vcar institutions who are thinking of embracing 
the community college pl.ilosopliy and offering occupational pro- 

^^Tsignificant sc-gmcnt. 8.5 percent (180 of 212) of the 400 AASCU 
and NASIILC; members res{Kmding to the study cited carl.cr.-^lid not 
plan to add technical programs either because technical education 
was a function delegated to other state institutions or was inconsistent 
with their institutional purposes. However. 91 institutions indicated 
that thev intended to add additional pn,gran,s or expand SS4 less- 
than-baccalaurcate programs before 1980 (Eastern Kentucky Univer- 
sity 197fi. pp. 20-28). - ,. , , T 
In a recent re|Kirt to the Panel on AsscKiation Vitality. Edmund I 
Gle i/er {r presidein uf the American Association of OmmunUy and 
Tunior Colleges n979). in a survey of chief executive officers of mem- 
ber institutions/reported that encroachment by fotir-year colleges 
was identified as one of the most critical issues facing the community/ 
junior college today 

Potential Imparl ,,nc^\ 

A shift in anv mission is nos without its price. Roueche (1964) prc- 
sc.ntcd the problems in h\s analysis ..f the transition from a two to 
four.vear institution in a private cln.rch-ccmtroiled college. Inade- 
quate financing, inadequately prepared factdty, and higher tuition 
rates were some of the Sactnrs that con.bined to make a relatively weak 
senior college out of a first-rate junior college. Schroeder (1967. pp. 
'H9-"'y'y) also cited the problems of opi>osition from legislative sources, 
from some of the factdtv. and iiom other colleges in their geographic 
n«gion a, those cncotmtered by institutions during their transition 
from junior to lour-year colleges. Similar p.obkms could be antic- 
ipated with the addition ot two-sear programs in ttadu.cmally bac- 
calaureate lilK-ral arts institutions. 

Recognizing .he p:>tentia! impact of the intc-gration of associate 
degree programs into the operation of the four-year college or uni- 
versity, and the M.bsecp.ent shift in goals and puq^oses. the American 
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Association of Stale Colleges and UnivcrNities developed ? ^mittcc 
on Career Education in 1976 to study the implications, compre- 
hensive staiemcnt was endorsed by the AASCIU niembersiiip at its !6th 
annual meeting (1976. p. S), which s^ys, in part, that the addition of 
career eiiucatioti should reduce dnvjKiut ratcN by nmkinj^ instruction 
more relevant, increase ennilhnents, expand offerings for adults, en- 
courage more arriiulation among departments and Ijetween other in- 
siitutions, anil require additional hinding and greater emphasis on 
the use <jf coinniunifs res4mr€es. Addiiionally. a signifjcimt revision in 
the missi(m of the Killeges and uTiivcrsities may result. New staff 
competencies of e\peiien<f in business and industry will be required. 
The dichotunn of iiheral arts anc^ occupational education need not 
but has the poteniial for prixhu ing tensi<ms among faculty in different 
sul*jcct »ncas. 
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Persistent Issues 



As baccalaureate-granting liberal arts colleges move into occupa- 
tional education a number of issues surface as a result of the shift 
in mission. Unless the issues are faced squarely, the new directions 
taken by buccaiaureate institutions may f?Il short of their mark and 
may result in negative reactions from students and others. 

Some of the issues fhai need attention include: 

• Disparity between the standard selective admissions heritage and the 
variable admissions or open admissions of occupational programs. 

• The dominance of the traditional liberal arts philosophy in cur- 
riculum review committees. 

• Substantive differences between the occupational education cur- 
riculum and the two-plus-two curriculum. 

• Dis;igiet ment over the extent to which student services are needed 
to support occujxitional education programs. 

• The uhsumptiun that students with learning deficiencies may be 
treated ns }x?ripheral students rather than as mainstream students. 

• Tlic lack of sensitivity to labor-market conditions as a guide for 
occupational education programs. 

• Disagreement over the extent to which articulation with area voca- 
tional schools and .secontlary vorntional cnjucatign programs is de^ 
sirable. 

Each is brie{)y reviewed, with no attempt to nssess fully the issue or 
to provide guidelines for resolution of the matter. 

Admissions Policies 

Equal oppartunily has been defined by the Vocational Education 
Act and other legishuion with increasing precision to include dis- 
advantaged and handicapped learners. Four-year institutions that de- 
sire to move in the direction of «>rc upational education programs may 
be un})iepareil for ihc impact of variable ndmissions or open admis- 
sions. 1 he disparity bc'twt'en a selcrti\f admissions |K)licy and a vari- 
able or ojKMi-adniissionN policy leaves four-year colleges without the 
mechanics to properly pnxcss deviations from seletiive admissions 
standanis. Not oniy are the intake processes different, but the support 
system must take on characteristics that go far beyoncl what most 
four-year collc^ges are i apable of undertaking without added financial 
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esipcnse and the acquisition of new staff with expertise in these sciv- 
ice areas. Without added services, the four-year college that seeks to 
address occupational education needs of new populations is severely 
tiandicapped. 

Shulman (1976. p. SI) cites K. Patricia Cross as particularly out- 
spoken alK)ut the need for institutions to recoRni/e the distinct abili- 
ties and problems in starving the new clientele they attract. Substantive 
support programs and services must also hv developed to effectively 
serve these students. 

Vermiiyc (1972, p. \) is somewhat optiniistic. however. He notes, 
"coHegt's and uiivcrsitics arc trying to reach out to new students in 
new ways. The idea of uiiNCVsal higher cduratiim— or higher educa- 
tion for almost anybcniy who wants it---is far from a reality, but it is 
no longer juM a dream. The doors ;nc opening. The gap bctwc*en 
action and iiUrnfion is closing." 

Civil rights legislaticm is slowly hnring all educational institutions 
to reshape tfu'ir admissions siaiuiards. instructional programs, and 
facilities to scr\c persons uitli characteristics prc'/i^^ turned away 
by questionable admissions practices. 

Dommafur nf Liberal Arts Influrnres 

Ttie rich heritage that baceaiaineate degree institutions have in the 
liberal arts is fuily recognised hv occupational educators, and the 
relationship between the liberal aris atid the general educational de- 
velopment of persons is clear, However, as !)a(calaureate-degree in- 
stitutions move iruo the assoi iate-degree occupational programs, the 
hbcral arts heritage can conflict with sound cxcnpational education 
curriculum design. Almost thirty years ago. Lombardi (1951, p. 227) 
raised the tjuestion. 'Will the university accept the vocational as 
equal to the academic? ' fie noted. "K\cr since junior colleges began 
expatuling into the vocational fields, it has had to contend with the 
conqjctition of tlie practical with the !il>eral arts.** The traditional 
liberal arts desire to concentiate cm the development of a general 
educational back^roiutd in tlu' first two years is incompatible with the 
goiil of prepaiation of students torearh productive em]>loymcnt not 
recjuiring extensive training innnediately after graduation. 

SwcTt (HI72, p. 215). itt describing Miiniesota Nfetro|H)litan State 
College, tinted that there is genera! belief at that lif)eral arts institu- 
tion that nolKKly should be g;ranted a baccahnneate dcgtee who does 
not have cotnjx'tcttc e in a vocaticm. a j>roiessicm. or career. He oh- 
sCTves that **. . . individuals must lie able to function iti the market 
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place . , whether tliey are auto mechanics, plumbers, doctors, 
lawyers, or teachers. 

The faculty of baccalaureate institutions may become divided on 
the matter of how much occupational preparation should be provided 
in the occupational programs. If such a disagreement develops, this 
may not be without social benefit nor should it mean that the in- 
stitution is in jeopardy. Outright separation in matters of curriculum 
design and review may be the answer, indeed, the result may be more 
options for students. 

The TwO'Plus'Two Concept 

The traditional prcbaccaiaureate model has served to guide the 
two-plus- two concept. The first two years in this case concentrate on 
introductory' courses and articulate with an upper<iivision baccalau- 
reaie program. 

In the associate degree occupational education programs, the de- 
sire for a highly technical two-year curriculum necessitates that the 
content and method of instruction be consistent with the stated ob- 
jectives. Exit at the end of two years h characterized by employment 
in technical occupations. 

The substantive dilfcrences between the objectives of the associate 
degree occujxitional education programs and the typical two-plus- 
two programs should \yc emphasized. Occupational cducaton do not 
systematically opfxise articulation wi^i the upper division of a bac- 
calaureate degree program, but tliey do express concern over the kinds 
and number of recjuirccl courses and electives that are specified or 
available for the freshmen and sophomores to take. Often the standard 
courses are intruductory to b;isic disciplines that usually comprise the 
lowcr-di\ ision proi^ram^ This is especinlly the case with tlu* so-called 
general echiciMion courses from the liberal arts disciplines, Harris 
(V.}C>9, p. 75) shows concern that these standard courses do not relate 
to tecfmical preparation, and notes: 'Tutting technical students in 
these courses on the groimds that they should know something of 
anthro{xdogy, economics, political siienec% etc, is tantamount to put- 
ting a social studies major into Tnnisi.stor Cirnnts 204 on the theoT)'. 
lliat he needs to ktiow something about the technical world in which 
we live." Occupational edncatr)rs believe that course's in associate- 
degree prof^ranis set up to produce lechtiically comjK'tent graduates 
should he spcxific ally designee^ to meet ilie needs of the technical 
student. 

SometiijLjes the debate over the twcvplus two issue is created outside 
the college. Profession-d orgaini^alions often exert influences that re- 
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late lo the bachelor's dej^ree without regard to the limitations that 
this places on the associate dejijrce. The issue becomes clouded as pro- 
fessional orpuni/aiions impose s}k»< iali/cd accreditation standards that 
may be questionable. 

The Carnt*i?ic Commission in Thr Open-Door Colleges: Policies for 
Community Collrgcs (1970. p. 20) specified that cKcupational pro- 
grams must be available to offer a wide variety of courses designed lo 
pirpare students lor thr world of work. Tlie report states, "these 
should include two-year associate degiee progiams, one-year certificate 
programs, ;ind short-tcim training and occupational renewal pro- 
jC^^ams. Flexibilii\ in the offerings nnfik Ik sought so that cKCupatioQal 
proj^rams will adjust to rlianginpf manpower requirements and a 
career-ladder approach, which will enable thi' student to obtain more 
advanced training ;is a working ackdt, should be encouraged." 

Alfhougli articulation bciween associate and baccalaureate programs 
is lieralded as desirable, the articulation cannot be at the exjx'nse 
of sound preparafinn for employment, which is the primary objective 
of the associate programs. The dcvt'lopment ()f technical rompeiencies 
cannot Ix* rescuui h>r the upper division of (he baccalaureate pro- 
gram without serioush wTakening the associate program. Without 
clear delineation, the student becomes misled and the emj>]overs must 
retrain the graduate of the program. 

Adequacy of Studt'nt Services 

Historic:tIly, f)acc;iiaureate institutions ha\r becfi well staffed in 
areas that relate lo campus liie, extracurricular activities, and other 
nonacademic activities, hut lia\e hud a low ratio of student services 
stalf for students in such areas as academic counseliu)^, career guid- 
ance, and job placement. The need for student services relatc*tl to the 
new mission and new students of occupational educational programs 
is not fully understcxKL 

In a recent report, the (iarnegie (iouncil on Policy Studies in 
Higher Kducaiion (1979, p. (>) rej)4)ried that siMvices ranging from job 
placement to conjpensatory education to advising were }XTceived by 
students as inadecpiate. In jjariiculai, the siuiiy iound that .1,1 jKTcent 
of studeties who have used career advising rale it "inadecpiate." Aca- 
demic advising did not conie off much l)etter. with 27 percent of the 
undergiaihiates rating it as inadecpiaie. 

Tfu' need for increased intake counsehug. diagnostic services, vo- 
caiionai guidance, corrective atid develojimental services, and job 
placcnnent servuo may necessitate a reallcKation of resources away 
from the campus life and extracurricular activities to direct sup{X)rt 
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services needed by the occupational education students. Occupational 
education program build expectations about the transition from cdu- 
cation to work, 

Wiru fears a hereditability showdown" if counseling and guidance 
cannot be improved by ^ucational institutions. Many young people 
will settle for jobs otlier than those for which they are prepared, 
especially if tliey have a college education, and some will decide that 
it is fruitless to go on to college (Lehman 1979, pp. 2-6). 

Coping With Learning Deficiencies 

Although many occupational educators find it difficult to cope with 
the high-risk student who has learning deficicncic*s, they have his- 
torically tackled the difficult task of picking up students where they 
may be and moving them to their highest capabilities. The Voca- 
tional Education Act has gfVcn vocational educators an incentive to 
serve those persons with deficiencies by providing categorical funds 
for services to disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 

Because of the selective admission policies of baccalaureate insiitu- 
tions, they lack experience in coping with diverse learning deficiencies 
:ind may view students with learning deficiencies as peripheral rather 
than mainstream clients. This does not mean that through expansion 
of foundations programs and other developmental education services 
that the baccalaureate institution cannot overcome its deficiencies 
to ser\'e such students. 

Roueche and Snow (1978) have assessed the problem and the state 
of the art associated with remedial education in colleges, producing a 
guide to developmental education in collegiate institutions. Regardless 
of their heritage, collegiate institutions not only have an obligation 
to address this problcni, hut have have an opportunity to salvage their 
operations by st'H-examination and retooling of the use of their re- 
sources/ 

l abor Market Focus 

Institutional decisionmaking varies between predominantly liberal 
^ institutions and occupational-education institutions. A primary 
^^.nning tool for associate-degre<s mciipational-education programs 
consists of labor-market data. Occupational educators pride them- 
/selv.-s in hcing res{>onsive to labor-market trends. Analyses go beyond 
/ simply supply-and-demand conditions into assessment of technological 
developments arui structural changes in the economy. 

It U a rare condition to tind liberal arts programming based on 
such cata. Occupational educators watch indicators such as job place- 
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ments, job retentions, and promotability. Such data are key to the 
development of programs to prepare technicians, paraprofesjiionals, 
and other mid-level per^^nnel. One thorn troubling occupational edu- 
cators is that programs producing bachelor-degree holders are rarely 
subject to the same performance standards as the associate^iegree 
programs. The ncH:cs,sity oi such scrutiny is questioned by liberal arts 
faculty, but there is glowing awarenc»ss that com{xirabIe measures are 
desirable for hachelor-degrcn? programs also. 

Fogel and Mitchell (1974. pp. 482-484) observe that two-year col- 
leges are more in tune with the labor market than are four-year 
colleges. The (iecisiunmaking mechanism in the associate-degree in- 
stitutions keeps programming from becomini; unrelated to labor- 
market trends. 

The structure in two-year colleges that accommodates articulation 
within the labor market is multidimensional. Advisory committees, 
wurk-education councils, follow-up studies, and noncredentialcd 
faculty fimn within the ialx^r market are among the t<x)Is used by 
two-year colleges, Tiic*se mechanisms give two-year colleges an edge 
over the four-year instituficm in terms of interface within labor market 
dynamics. 

Mahoney reports on an alien environment that was encoimtered as 
an educalion-wof k council was being develo|KH! in a (ommunity col- 
lege o{>craied under the aegis of a state university sy Mahoney 
(1979, p. 24) anal/es the situation as follows: 

A rapid siutcs&itni of uiiivcrsiU (>rosic!i*EMs. thv iinivi'tsilN \ fiscal problems, 
and an active "town gown" ionflicf with ihc coiinnunils rt'flccU'd on the 
conmmnilN rollr^i* and iL-cinct-d its 4;tp;icit\ to c-lh'MiNc'lv orgaf)i/e ;ind 
nurture a couruil. Thv tomrnnnitv colU'j^t' pu'sidenl slron^U iiUp|>or!rd 
fhf roiiiu i! and part ic ip,iU'd activflv on it. Hut flu* iini\t*rsi[y HV*<KiaM()n 
was t(H) strong to n\<'unTiii-, li) i-Hniinaii' tiu' hujuiiiiip. tin' connril hn^kr 
Its affiliailnn witli tljc (o^k•^t• In Ihc niitidk- the sttond \vu! dud nu-x^cd 
with a iMH} profir cuinmuni(\ oitruju/ariott with offur** in thv micidlr of 
the commnnifs. 

What is not generally rcHogni/ed is that twoyear colleges have been 
in the prcKCss of infusing n< 4 upntional preparation at less than prt>- 
fessional Icsels imo tluir pro^iamniing for the past forty years. In 
1951, LfMuhardi (p. 22!)) obn'rved. "A major inHuerne on the new 
vocational cciutation in the junior colleges lias lx*cn the development 
of the (4)inmnnil> {ollege sofuept , , and education for new kiniis 
of students. 

The use of advisory iommitiees. follow-up studies, and noncre- 
dentialed faculty from uitliin the labor market have moved the com- 
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munity closer and closer to employment opponunides and have re- 
fined their labor-market focus. It may be unrealistic to expect four- 
year colleges :u nuux an instant conversion to this approach. 

Credit for Occupational Experience 

College credit for external learning is a growing phenomenon. The 
American Council on Education (1979) has served to Cacilitate grant- 
ing credit for courses in noncollegiate settings. The 1979 edition of 
The National Guide to Credit Recormncndations for Noncollegiate 
Coune5 contains credit recommendations for programs sponsored by 
80 noncoliegiate org;mizations. 

The actual awarding of credit based on military experience, ap- 
prenticeship training, corporate training, and experience in the world 
of work has been resisted. Acconiing to Warren (1978, p. 70), the 
awarding of credit for cx|x:riencc outside traditional educational 
settings is comparatively rare but also growing,. 

The problem seems to be that such credit reduces the number of 
degree credits to be earned at tlie institution ar.d reduces actual en- 
rollments in specific required courses. Also, some critics raise ques- 
tions of the impact on the quality of such learning. Yet the granting 
of credit for external learning does not preclude qualitative controls 
over the practice of awarding such credit. 

According to Abbott (1977), the awarding of college credit for ap- 
prenticeship training is a "burgeoning idea/' although there is .some 
resistance. Based on a niuionwide survey of two-year rolleges, 81.8 per- 
cent of the colleges that rcs|X)nded indicated they wanted to work with 
Unions. There is no evidence of such an interest among four-year 
colleges. 

Articulation With New Partners 

There is an inherent relationship between occupational education 
programs in colleges and the various otfier vehicles by %vhich occupa- 
tional training takes place, whether they arc secondary schools, pro- 
prietary schools, or corporate training units. Occupational educators, 
although not always in agreement with the competing providers of 
training, find it necessary to establish articulation of some form with 
these other sources of job training and education. 

The Education Amendments of 1970 force joint planning in the 
area of vcx-ational education to reduce duplication and to improve 
the transition oT students from one level of education to another and 
to the wc^rld of work. Ruslmel! (tnidated. pp, 2 6) reports on a num- 
ber of such efforts betwei'n secondary vocational <ichools and com- 
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munity colleges, but notes that there are a numbo* of barriers that 
must be overcome, including philosophical differences, credentialing 
standards, legal constraints, political barriers, and funding pattenrs. 

Baccalaureate degree institutions* however, tend to be highly se- 
lective as far as the linkages they establish with competitive sources 
of training and education. Sometimes the barriers identified by Bush- 
nell enter the picture; on other occasions it is a matter of choice. 
Whatever obtains, it is extremely rare for baccalaureate institutions 
to concern themselves with articulation with area vocational schools, 
CETA prime sponsors, apprenticeship and corporate training units, 
and other noncollegiatc operations. 

Of tlie many issues, the question of transferability of credits earned 
or competencies at ained in other than the traditional educational 
environmeiit produces' perhaps the greatest concern among baccalau- 
reate institutions. One blockage seems to Ik* the equating rf learning 
in a nonbaccalaureatc environment to collcgi credit. In contrast, the 
occupational ethicator is less concerned with so-called "'collegiate 
quality" than with compctenrics nttnined. Consequently, intense de- 
bate between the occufxitional educators and the liberal arts counter- 
parts often crrupis. In the case* of transferability from secondary-level 
occu|xitinnal education pmgrams, Render (197S, p, 23) found that 
state education officials ranked baccalaureate institutions relatively 
low as the locus of transfer problems with secondary-level prc^rams. 

If the conflict could be resolved, collaboration with nontraditional 
segments, such as area vc>cation:U schools and corporate training 
centers, could result ifi adtlcd enrollments, greater returns from re- 
sources, and expiinded social benefit. 
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Harris and Grede (1977, pp. 94-96) maintain diat the problexm of 
destructive competition and disgraceful recruiting policies that occur 
in this era of declining enrollment will be solved either through 
self-initiated articulation or state-iraposed regulations. The g^cral 
public, the state boards of higher education, and legislative apf^ropria- 
tions committees will not permit the duplication of these services. The 
Proposition IS era will force public resources to be used in an efficient 
and judicious manner. Harris and Grede (1977, 94-96) believe that 
fouriycar colleges should concentrate on providing two-plus^two 
career-ladder programs providing upper-division advanced programs 
building on the associate-degree programs of the community /junior 
ojileges, technical institutions, and area vcKational-technical schools. 
New two-year programs should not be started just to use empty facili 
ties or retain faculty due to falling enrollments. 

Morrison (1%6. p. 44S) was one of the few writers of the sixties to 
suggest that the state coordinating agency should have a role in decid- 
ing whether or not to approve mission revisions prompted by the 
transition of junior colleges to four-year college status. The limited 
resources today's citizen is willing to allocate to publicly financed 
higher education has prompted renewed calls for statewide coordina- 
tion and control. 

Woodbury (1976, p. 11) states that: 

mi&fion statements for post secondary institutions mandated by the »tacc 
after proper input arc a neccisit\ if (1) a diversified educational lyitcm ii 
to be preserved. (2) public funds arc to be targeted to properly support 
public education, and (S) equality of educational opportunity and acceii 
is to be provided. It is then not so much a question of the quantity of 
ux dollars spent on postsccondary education, but how and where they are 
•pent. 

In states such as California and Texas, where master plans have 
defined the role and scope of the various segments of higher educa^ 
tion, there has been little or no expansion of associate-degree occupy* 
tional programs in four-year college*. In Texas, for example, a four- 
year public college may not add associate-degree or certificate occupa- 
tional programs until they can prove that the community /junior 
college cannot meet and does not desire to meet the local needs in 
the area. The curricula? of the four-year colleges and surrounding 
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community /junicM- colleges do not overlap Mccpt in lower-divi^on 
transfer work. The Coordinating Board Texas College and University 
System has program approval authority for all new programs initiated 
by colleges in the $tate. If a program is vocational-technical in natui%> 
it must also be reviewed by the Texas Educational Agency. The gen- 
eral policy regarding the ap|K^oval of l^s-than-baccalaureate prc^jams 
in senior institutions states that one- and two-year occupational pro- 
grams should be delivered primarily by community /junior colleges 
due to their specialized mission, local governance, and student sup- 
port services. Exceptions to this rule are considered only if; 

(I) There if no Cnmrnunity junior college within a reasonable cxminauting 
delivery dist;incc which can provide the pro|x)mi program(i) within a dcj- 
ignatcd time period; (2) The potential for cooperative agreement between 
area junior ailleges and senior institutions, involving shared ute of re- 
sources has bci'n fullv explored; and (3) The proposed senior institution 
ixmcsses faculties, on campus facilities, and/or other resources to offer par- 
ticular spcciallrcd programs which are not feasible or desirable on the part 
of communitv collect. 

In addition to the normal criteria for occupational-type program 
approval of demonstrated employment opportunities^ student interest, 
and adequate physical facilities and financing, the criteria states: 

. . . special support sci vires normally afforded «udenti in similar programs 
in community junior colleges will he provided. These include, but are not 
limited to: 

(A) "open" admiisions (where applicable) : (B) a continuing pr(^3n:am of 
counseling and guidance; (C) financial aids; (D) compensatory (develop- 
mental) education; and (£) pk cement services and follow-up activities 
(Coordinating Board Texas College and Universitv System 1978, pp, 11 i 
to U-2). 

Thus, through the State Coordinating Board Texali seeks to estab- 
lish and enhance the distinctly different misi*ions erf the four-year and 
community/junior colleges while maximizing use of the state's edu- 
cational resources. 

Under the Coordinating Ik)ard rules, which were first effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1976, Midwestern State University (MSU) in Wichita Falls,. 
Texas, added its final associate degree program in computer program- 
rairg in 1978. Occupational programs for the ar^a are now offered 
by Vernon Regional Junior College (VRJC) in cooperation with Mid- 
western. In one program, the junior college uses the facilities of Mid- 
western for an associate-degree program in child development. The oc- 
cupational courses are taught'^at Midwestern by VRJC with MSU 
offering the general academic courses through their regular schedule* 
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This was the first cooperative program developed in Texas of this 
scope. Tlie institutions are also members of the North Texas Skills 
Center, a consortium of all area educational institutions and agencies 
using a refurbished building owned by the Wichita Falls Independent 
School District, working cooperatively to meet the occupational man- 
power training needs o£ the city (Hughes 1979, pp. 1-5). 

Such are the new and different delivery systems for postsecondary 
education that have been emerging in the past five years. They include 
con5iortial community colleges tying together existing twcv. and four- 
year institutions, including proprietary, public, and private, to better 
use existing human and physical resources (Woodburj' 1976, p. 14). 
Cooj5enitivc programs facilities planning, and degree programs, as 
detailed above, arc more widely seen today. Institutions that have 
pioneered in these areas are Maine Vocational Technical Institute, 
University of Maine at Portland, Korham (Pressley, 1975) and Harpur 
College of the State University of New York at Binghamton and 
Broome Community College in New York (Shea and Stannard. 1977). 
Such efforts, however, need furtlier refinements and developments by 
practitioners in the field before being mandated by the coordinating 
agencies md state l>oards. 

Rusbneli (undated, pp. stated in the AACjC/AVA Joint Study 
on Cooperation in Voc ational Education that despite declining enroll- 
ments and the lark of cooriiination among and between institutions, 
witli the persistent rise in costs, cost-consrious taxpayers and legisla- 
tors will demand botli accountability and better program coordina- 
tion. VfKational educators have l>egu^ to rcali/e that without precise 
definitions of the roles of various types of instiutions to differentiate 
among their distinct missions, vocational educational will lose its 
strength and credibility with the public. 

Cosand (1975, p, S2) {X-rhaps best states the case for the need of a 
diversified system of higher education: 

The individual institution - . . must dcvrlop a set of objectives focii^ 
on its mission, student cliLMUelc. and si-rvicc rcS5>onsibililics . . . coordniat- 
devices also help offset netiUt^ss diiplicntion and coinpctition. which 
mav prmiiice, not sxniholic paritv. hut undesir.Uilo hdinogcncitv and weak- 
71CHS. To meet fbr diveise nt^ds of the tiaCion's diverse student clientele, 
we mmt maintain a diversitv of institutions with well staled, attainable 
and adhered to nbjectiv«.^. 

As stated earlier, the choice of the higher education cpmmunity in 
meeting the expansion of fom-vcar colleges into occupational programs 
will be met cither through self-initiated articulation or state-itnposed 
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regulations. Perhaps Texas ^vides a clue to future trends in this 
area, where state coordination provides the necessary incentive for 
articulation and interface of otv ♦•nnal projrram development at 
the local level. 
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Conclusions and Recommoid^tions 



One of the major purixjses of tliis monograph is to focus attention 
on the future direction and scope occupational programs should take 
in four-year colleges. Throughout the study, recommendations from 
the literature have been reviewed and some general recommendauons 
have emerged in the areas of (1) institutions contemplating mission re- 
vision, (2) colleges with existing programs, and (S) research needed in 

the field. . . 

When occupational programs are planned for introduction into a 
traditionally liberal-arts-oriented baccalaureate institution, the ad- 
ministrative staff, faculty, and governing board must be prepared for 
a significant reallocation of resources if the mission revision is to 
succeed. The following set of questions developed by Morrison (1966, 
p. 44S) for junior colleges contemplating upward extension to four- 
year colleges are applirable, with minor modifications, for today's four- 
year colleges considering the addition of associate-degree occupational 
programs: 

• \ViII this change alter the main objectives of this college? 

• Are the additional services already available in the area? 

• Can additional funds needed be provided (without diverting re- 
sources from existing baccalaureate programs)? 

• How many faculty members are at present adequately prepared 
(and have recent work experience to teach in the occupational ^ro- 
gram)? 

• How long has the transition been studied? Has the study resulted m 
a developmental plan? 

• What are the advantages of this plan for student services and cur- 
riculum development? ^ 

• Has preliminary discussion been held with the state coordinating 
agencies and regional accreditation agencies?' 

As reported earlier, Harris and Crede (1977, pp. 94-96) recommend 
that four-year colleges should concentrate on providing two-plus-two 
career-ladder programs, providing upper division advanced work build- 
ing on the associate degrees of community junior colleges, technical 
institutes, and area vocational-technical schools. Cosand (1975. p. 32) 
also believes that, Lhe current diversity of America's higher educadon 

Sftcmi in parentheses modified to be applicable to four year colleges adding 
asiodate degree profframs. 
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system should be maintained The same rationale that led the Came^ 
gic Commission (1970. pp. 15-16) to i^ommcnd that the two-year 
institution be preserved and dissuaded from expanding to a four^ycar 
college is just as applicable now in recommending that public four- 
year institutions "should be actively discouraged by state planning 
and financial policies ' from adding less-than-baccahureate occupa* 
tiorial pre^ams. State planning and financial policies should instead 
encourage coo|x?rative degree programs using the characteristic 
strengths of the diversity of institutions witljin higher education 
(Hughes 1979; Woocibury 1976: Pressley 1975; Shea and Stannani 
1977). 

Four year colleges that have existing less than baccalaureate occupa- 
tional progi-ams sliould undertake periodic self-studies and external 
consultant evaluations to assess their performance on confronting the 
persisten: issues of administering effective occuptional programs 
within four-year institutions. The evaluation should encompass but 
not be limited to the following areas: 

• Admissions P^//?r*V^— provides for variable or open admissions with 
substantive support programs and services to effectively serve the new 
students. 

• Curr/rr/Zi/m— designed to prepre students for early productive em- 
ployment—not dominated by the traditional liberal arts philosophy 
nor unduly molded to articulate to the upper-division baccalaureate 
program. 

• Student SVn^im— possesses experienced staff and services in the 
areas of initial counseling, diagnostic services, career guidance, aca^ 
demic advising, corrective and developmental stfi^qces, and job de- 
velopment and placement. 

• Develcprnental Education Sm/^rr^^— possesses substantive support 
programs and services to serve students needing remediation in basic 
skills through organized huinnn development programs. 

• Labor Market /^V;r?^v— effectively uses advisory committees, work- 
education conncih, and follow-up studies of students and employers. 

• Credit for Ocnifmtional /txp^nrnrr— provides an effective me- 
chanism for the awaid of credit for prior exj>erience. 

• Articulation— ^rQmol^% effective linkages with area vocational 
schools, CETA, apprenticeship, and corporate training units. 

Most of the areas reviewed above are characteristic of the compre- 
hensive community college philosophy of of)en admissions, adequate 
support services in counseling and guidance, fin.mcial aids, develop- 
mental education, and placement and followup activities. These 
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special support services arc required in Texas of four-year instituUom 
petitioning to award occupational programs (Coordinating Board, 
Texas College and University System 1978, pp. IM; 11-2). 

Mills (1977. pp. 144-145) states that the implications are clear tor 
decisionmaking where community college programs arc administered 
within the four-year institutions. Attention should be given to the 
employment of personnel with training and experience in the com. 
munity college and to a compi-ehensive orientation and in-servit« 
training program to insure that all personnel are knowledgeable and 
supporrive of the community college philosophy. 

The movement of the occupational component towards a compre- 
hensive community coHej-e philosophy will also require some auton- 
omy and leeway within the organizational structure. The Kentucky 
Council on Higher Education (1977, p. SS) recommended that four- 
year institutions offering two year programs . . designate an or- 
ganizational unit (establish a separate organisation structure) for the 
administration and coordination of those programs." This structure 
would also include distinct record and data collcct.on to provide 
accurate cost comparisons and enrollment data needed to effectively 
administer the occupational programs. 

The addition of associate-tiegrce occupational programs and a sep- 
arate organi/aiionai structure may be the first step within the four- 
year institution in moving toward a fully functionmg -fommunity 
college component" of the institution. But. can the metamorphosed, 
publicly ^upportc•a four-year college effectively embrace the com- 
munitv college piiilo.ophy? This shift in mission may have senous 
consequences for the functioning, stability, and endurance of the four- 
year college. Ea: >r studies have indicated that when two-year col- 
legs have expanded to four-year colL'gcs, the functions and goals 
normally ascribed to the college tend to either atrophy or be sloughed 
off by the college itself (Ciott Mm. pp. 1S16). Further rc-^-ardi is 
needed to iieterniine if tliis also holds true for four-year colleges at- 
tempting to fulfill the mission of the community junior college. 

The development of a specialized literature and research base is 
vital to the progress anrl function of existing occupational programs 
withm iom-ycar colleges and institiUions contemplating a shift in 
mission. The current limited informaticm. despite growing signif- 
icance, warrants the following considerations: 

* The National Center for Education Statistics sftould resume classify- 
ing asscK iate-degree cxcupaiional programs in four year institutions to 
establish future trends atul a solid data base for research. 
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• University cenim for the study of higher educaticHi, pubUshing 
houses, and Journals should encourage research relevant to effeoive 
organizational patterns of occupational prc^rams in four-year colleges. 

• Leaders concrnied with poj»tsecondary occupational education, such 
as th? Council for Occupational Education, should make every effort 
to provide linkages for sharing expertise fw staff developnumt and 
evaluation among practitioners in the field. 

• AACJC and AASCU should seek grant funds to undertake a joint 
articulation study between community junior colleges and four-year 
occupational programs similar to the Bushnell AVA/ AACJC study to 
promote increased cooperation in postsecondary occupational educa- 
tion. 

Despite the fact that the expansion of occupational programs in 
four-year institutions has been one of the most significant shifts in 
higher education this decade, the output at the educational process 
is the key to successful occupational projsjamming. This may be de- 
fined in terms of learning, knowledge, performance, competence, and 
placement of graduates in jobs (HniTis and Grede 1977, p. 96). Looked 
at in this light, \hv delivery mechanism takes on secondary impor- 
tance. As educators and citi/ens, wc must also insure that our sys- 
tem of higher education fs organized and administered for the most 
effective and efficicni output of the process. 
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